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THE LIFE OF CAROLAN. ; bears her name is his chef-d’euvre ; 
it came warm from his heart while 
his genius was in fall vigour. He 
the year 1670, in the village of Nob- ara i's Pon a pilgrimage to St 
ber, in the county of Westmeath, on | F'ttrick’s Purgatory, a cave ia an 

the lands of Carolan’s town, which island in Lough Deary,in the county 

were wrested from his ancestors by of Donegal, of which — wonders 
the family of the Nugents, on their are told than even of the Cave of 
arrival in this kingdom with Henry Trophonius. On his return to shore, 

the Second. His father was a poor | | he found several pilgrims waiting 
farmer, the humble proprietor of a the arrival of the boat which had 

few acres, which yielded him a scanty conveyed bim to the — ject of his 
subsistence ; his mother, the bloom. | 4¢Votion. Iu assisting some of those 

ing daughter of a neighbouring pea- devout travellers be get on board, he 
sant--in choosing whom his father chanced to take a lady s hand, and 

) was directed rather by nature than instantly exclaimed, Dar lamba mo 
prudence. Chardais Chroist, _ (that is by the 

The bard must have been deprived | hand of my gossip)—" this is the 

of sight at a very carly period of his hand of Bridget Cruise!” His ay ™ 

life, for he remembered no impres- of fecling did not deceive him—it 

sien of eoteuss, Thus wes “ know- — ~ hand of her whom he once 

ledge at one entrance shut out,” be- | 2¢0Fe¢- , 

re he had taken even a cursory Our bard solaced bimself for the 

view of the creation. From this loss of Miss Cruise in the anes of 
misfortune he felt no uneasiness: Mary M‘Guire, a young lady of good 

“my eyes,” he used merrily to say, — a the county ~ oe 

“ are transplanted into my ears.” Miss M‘Guire proved a proud anc 

His musical genius was soon dis- extravagant dame—but she was the 
covered, and his friends determined | Wife of his choice; he loved her ten- 

to cultivate it. About the age of | ¢¢tly, and lived harmoniously with 
twelve, a master was engaged to in- her. On his your ys he wre, Pang 

struct him in the practice of the residence on a small farm — con 

hill, in the county of Leitrim: here 


harp; but though fond of the instru- he built nat little house, in which 
ment, he never struck it with amas- | " Dull a neat little house, I 
he gave bis friends 


terly hand. Genius and diligence ; 
“ If not a sumptuous welcome, yet a kind.” 


are seldom united; and it is prac- 
tice alone can make us perfect in Hospitality consumed the produce 
any art. Yet his harp was rarely | of his little farm; he ate, drank, and 
unstrung; but in gencral he only | was merry, and improvidently left to- 
used it to assist him in composition: | morrow to provide for itself. This 
his fingers wandered among the | sometimes occasioned embarrass- 
strings in quest of the sweets of me- | ments in hisdomestic affairs; but he 
Jody. had no friend to remind him, “ that 
Carolan became enamoured of | nothing will supply the want of pru- 
Miss Bridget Cruise several years | dence, and that negligence and irre- 
after he had lost his sight. His harp, | galarity long continued will make 
vow like the InteofAnacreon, would | knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, 
only sound of love. Though this | and genius contemptible.” 
lady did not give kim her hand, it is At whatperiod of his life Carolan 
imagined she did not deny him her | commenced an itinerant musician is 
heart; but, like Apollo, when he | not known, nor isit confidently told 
whether,likeArnauld Daniel, hen’eut 


caught at the nymph, “ he filled his 
arms with bays.” The song which | abord d’autre Apollon quete Besoin ; 
» t 


Vel. it. N. S. = 


{Phe last of the Lrish Bards.} 


CAROLAN was born in Ireland, in 
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413 Life 
or whether his fondness for music in- 
duced him to betake himseifto that 
profession: Doctor Camphell seems 
to attribute his choice ef it to his 
early disappointment in love, 

It was during his peregrinations 
that Carolan composed all thes« 
charming airs which are still the 
delight of his country, and some of 
which are now published He 
thought the tribute of a song due 
to every house in which he was en- | 
tertained, and he never failed to pay 
it—choosing for his subject either 
the head of the family,or the loveliest 
ofits branches. At an early part of 
his life he contracted a fondness for | 
spirituous liquors, which he retained | 
even to the last stage of it. But 
inordinate gratifications carry their 
punishment along with them; nor | 
was Carolan exempt from this gene- 
ral imposition, His physician as- 
sured him, that unless he corrected 
this vicious habit, a scurvy, which 
was the consequence of his intem- 
perance, would soon put an end to 
his mortal career. He obeyed with 
reluctance, and seriously resolved 
upon never tasting that forbidden 

(though tohim) delicious cup. 

The town of Boyle, in the county 
of Roscommon, was at that time his 
principal place of residence ; there, 
while under so severe a regimen, he 
walked, or rather wandered, about 
like a reveur; his usual gaiety for- 
sook him—no sallies ofa lively imagi 
nation escaped him—every moment 
was marked with a dejection of spirits 
approaching to the deepest melan- 
choly—and his harp, his favourite 
harp, lay in some obscure corner of 
his habitation, neglected and un- 
strung. Passing one day by a gro- | 
cer's shop, our Irish Orpheus, after 
a six wecks’ quarantine, was tempt- 
ed to step in, undetermined whether 
he should abide by his late resolution | 
or whether he should yield to the 
impulse felt atthe moment. ‘* Well, | 
my dear friend,” cried he to the 
young man behind the counter, “* you 
see | am amanof constancy: for six 
long weeks I have refrained from 
whiskey—was there ever so great an 
instance of self-denial ? buta thought 
strikes me, and surely you will not 
be cruel enough to refuse one grati- 
fication which I shall earnestly soli- 
cit; —bring hither ameasure of my 


{ Carolan. 


+ favourite liquor, which I shall smell 
to, but indeed will not taste.” The 
lad indulged him on that condition - 
and no sooner did the fumes ascend 
to his brain than every latent spark 
within him was rekindled —his coun- 
icnance glowed with an unusual 
brightness, aud the soliloquy which 
he repeated over the cup was the 
etision of a heart newly animated, 
and the ramblings of a genius whieh 
a Sterne would have pursued with 
raptures of delight. At length, to 
the great peril of his health, and 
contrary to the advice of his medical 
friends, he once more quaffed the 
forbidden draught, and renewed the 
brimmer until his spirits were sufi- 
ciently exhiliarated, and until his 
wind had fully resumed its former 
tone. He immediately set about 
composing that much admired song 
which goes by the name of “Carolan’s 
Receipt ;” for sprightliness of senti- 
ment, and harmony of numbers, it 
stands unrivalled in the list of our 
best modern drinking songs, as our 
nicest critics will allow. He com- 
menced the words, and began to 


| modulate the air in the evening at 


Doyle, and before the following 
morning he sung and played this no- 
ble offspring of his imagination in 
Mr. Statlord’s parlour at Elfin. 
Carolan’s inordinate fondness for 
Irish wine (as Piere le Grand used 
to call whiskey,) will not admit of 
anexcuse: it was a vice of habit, 
and micht therefore have .been cor- 
rected ; to refuse him this gratifiea- 
tion was a certain mode of rousing 
his satire. Residing for some time 
in the house of a rather parsimoni- 


| ous lady, he happened one day, as 


he was playing on his harp, to hear 
O’Flinn, the butler, unlocking the 
ecHar door, he instantly arose, and, 


| following the man, requested a glass 


of his 
fellow 


favourite beverage; but the 
thrust him rudely out, de- 
claring he would give him nothing 
unless by orders of his mistress. The 


| insulted and indignant bard instant- 


ly utered the following bitter epi- 
grain: 
** Whata pity 


' , " 
So surly a dog would let nobody in, 


hell extes are not keptby O'Tliun, 


Lut something may be said in ex- 
tenuation;—he seldom drank to ex- 
cess ; besides, he seemed to think, 
nay was convinced from experience, 
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Life of 


that the spirit of whiskey was grate- 
fal to his muse, and for that reason 
otfered it when he intended to invoke 
her. Nor was Carolan the only bard 
who drew inspiration from the bot- 
tle ; there have been several planets 
in the poetical hemisphere that sel 

dom shone but when illuminated by 
the ray of rosy wine. Cunningham 
wrote his best pastorals after he had 
made a mederate sacrifice to Bac- 
chus. Itis said that the amiable 
Addison’s Wit sparkled most when 
his pulse beat quick, 


Fecunde calices quem non ficere desertum., 


And the goblet always “ fiows with 
wine unmixt” for Demodocus, in 
whose person Homer represents him- 
self before he tunes his vocal lay. 
Music was in some measure iden- 
tified with Carolan; it was au active 
principle interwoven in his nature, 
which gave such life and energy to 
all his own productions, and which 
enabled him to discover the merit 
of others in the same line, with such 
wonderful aecuracy of judgment. It 
was from a full conviction of his 
great powers that the Italians have 
dignified him with the name of Ca- 
rolonius; and it is a fact wl 
tained, that the fame ef Carolan 
baving reached the ears of the cele- 
brated Geminiani when he was in 
Dublin, he put his abilities to a 
severe test, and the issue of the trial 
convincedGeminiani how well found 
ed every thing had been which was 
advanced in favour of the Irish bard 
The method he made use of was as 
follows :—he singled out a most dilli 
eult and excellent piece of music, 
and highly inthe style of the country 
which gave him birth; here and there 
he either altered or mutilated the 
piece, but in such a manner as that 
no one but a real judge could make 
a distovery. Carolan bestowed the 
deepest attention upon the perlorme: 
while he played it, not knowing how- 
ever that it was intended as a trial 
of his skill and jucégment, and that 
the critical moment was at hand 
Which was to determine his reputa- 
tion He declared it was 
but to 


for ever. 


anadmirable piece of music ; 
the astonishment of all present said, 
very humourously, io his own lan- 
guace, * ta se aur chois ar bacaieh ;’ 
“here and there i 


that is, t Iimns 


lascer- | 
- 


Carelan. 
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and stambles.” He was prayed to 


| rectify the errors, which he accord- 


| rolan, who was 


| masterly a manner as he does, 





ingly did. Jo this state it was sent 
from Connaught to Dublin; and the 
Italian no sooner saw the amend- 
ments than he pronounced Carolan 
to be a true muscial genius. 

- In the beginning of the present 
century the then Lord Mayor brought 
from Dablin a celebrated Ytalian 
performer, to spend some time with 
him at his seat in the country. Ca 
at that time on a 
visit at his Lordship’s, found himself 
greatly neglected, and complained of 
itone day in the presence of the fo- 
reigner. ‘* When you play in as 
” Te. 
plied his Lordship, “* you shall not 


Ta 


be overlooked.” Carolan wagered 
with the musician, that though he 


was almost a total stranger to Ita- 
lian music, yet he would follow him 
in any-piece he played; and that he 
himself would afterwards play a vo- 
luntary, in which the Italian should 
not follow him. The proposal was 
acceded to, and Carolan was victo- 
rious. 

li was well known, and several re- 
spectable persons have vouched for 
the truth of the fact, that he often 
heard the Aineid of Virgil read with 
uncommon delight, though he did not 
understand a word of* Latin—so 
true itis that one genius will catch 
the fire from another by a sort of 
sympathy! nay, his admiration of 
the Roman pvet induced him toimi- 
tate Latin words, which, though 
mere sounds, he shaped into lofty 
hexameters, according tothe strict 
rules of prosody. His muse was not 
always employed in deifying the 
great, in praising beauty, orin height- 
ening the mirth of the convivial hour; 
sometimes it was devoted to the ser- 
vice of his God: he frequently as- 
sisted with his voice and his harp 
at the elevation of the host; and 
composed several pieces of church- 
music then deemed excellent, and 
at this day are both played and 
chaunted, 

Carolan did not continue long to 
survive the departure of his beloved 
wife, to whose memory he composed 
a beautiful monody ; he died in the 
month of Mareh 1738, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. Tle was in- 
terred inthe parish church of Kill- 





Add 


ronan, in the diocese of Ardagh— 
but “ not a stone tells where he lies.” 

But, however the exquisite origi- 
nal music of the Irish bard has been 
long and iustly celebrated, yet the 
honour of an institution for comme- 
morating hisextraordinary talents as 
a poet, a composer, and a performer, 
was reserved for the present Harp 
Society of Dublin. On Wednesday, 
September 20th, 1809, the first com- 
memoration took place at the Music 
Hall, or private Theatre, in Fisham- 
ble-street, when several pieces of 
Irish music were played and sung 
with the most enthusiastic applause. 





PERSIA, IN 1599. 
(Continued from Page 431.) 


* Now I will shewe you in what fa 
shion he came from the wars, and the 
welcome he gave us :— 

“ The Kinge, some two dayes be- 
fore he entered into Casbeene, sent 
a cusriere or post before him to kis 
Jord steward, to furnish us with the 
best horses he could gett, and that 
we should meete him four miles 
forth of Casbeene, accompanied with 
the governor and himselfe,which was 
verie gallantly performed by them 
both; in this sort wasSir Anthony and 
we of hiscompanie apoynted; first, 
Sir Anthony himselfe in riche cloth 
of gould, his gowne and his under 


Life of Curvlan.— Persia, in 1599. 
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cote; his sword hanginge in arich | 


scarfe to the worth of a thousand 
pounds, beinge sett with pearle and 
diamonds; and on his head a tur- 
bant accordinge to the worth of two 
bandred dollars, his bootes imbroi- 
dered with pearle and rubies ; his 
brother, Mr. Robert Sherley, like- 
wise in cloth of gould, his gowne 
and under cote, with a rich turbant 
on his head ; hisinterpreter, Angelo, 
in cloth of silver gownes and under 
cotes ; fourin cloth of silver gownes, 
with under cotes of silkedammaske ; 
four in crimson velvet gownes, with 
dammaske under cotes; four in blew 
dammaske gownes, with taffitie :in- 
der cotes ; four in yellow dammaske, 
with three under cotes of a Persian 
stuff; his page in cloth of gould; his 
four footmen in carnation taffitic, 
and thus we sett forward; Sir An- 
thony and his brother ridinge toge- 
ther; the lord steward on the right 


hand and the governor on the Ietfte, 





' pant generall on the righte hand, avd 





the rest came after by two and two, 
myselfe directly before Sir Anthony, 
with a white stafe in my hand, for it 
pleased himto make me ‘his marshall, 
for in that country every great man 
hath his marshall to ride before him, 
Soe after we were halfe a mile forth 
of the cittie we saw such a prospect 
as is not usually seene ; which was, 
twelve hundred souldiers horsemeo, 
carringe twelve hundred heads of 
men on their launces, and some 
havinge the years of men put on 
stringes and hanged about their 
neckes; next after these came the 
trumpeters, makinge a wonderfulle 
noyse; because they are contrarie 
to our English trumpets, these trum- 
pets beinge two yards and a haife 
in length, with the great end bigg, 
and soe much compasse as a hate; 
next after them came the drum- 
mers, their drumes beinge made 
of brasse, and carried upon ca- 
weles; then after them came his 
six standard bearers; then after 
came his twelve pages, bearing every 
one a lance in his hand; then a 
good distance after them came the 
Kivge, ridinge alone with a lance 
in his hand, his bow and arrows, 
sword and targett, hanging by his 
side, being a man of low stature, 
but verie strongly made, and swar- 
thie of complexion: next after the 
Kinge came his lieutenant zenerall 
of the feeld, and all his bowes in 
rancke likea halfe moone; and after 
them came his officers in the wars,to 
the number of twenty thousand 
souldiers, all horsemen; soe ait 
our first encounter of the Kinge, Sir 
Anthony and his brother did alight 
olf their horses, and came to kisse 
the kinge’s foote ; for it is the fa- 
shion of the countrey, be he never 
soe good a man he must kisse the 
Kinge’s foote att the first meetinge ; 
after that was performed, the ‘Ringe 
did looke upon them both verie 
stately, and afterwards did looke 
upon us all, givinge never a word to 
Sir Anthony, but bid the lieutenant 
generall place him accordinze as he 
had given direction, and soe the 
Kinge sett spurs to his horse, and 
did ride i for the space of an 
houre. Sir Anthony beinge placed 
in the Kinge’ 's plaee, with his bro- 
ther Mr. Robert Sherley, the lieute- 
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Persia, i 


the lord sitcward on the Icfie ; after 
the Kinge was departed, the lord 
steward tould Sir Anthony that it 
was the fashion to entertaine stran- 
gers in that fashion, but willed him 
to have patience awhile, and he 
should see the event. See within 
an houre the Kinge returned back 
againe as fast as his horse would 
goe, aud havinge followinge him six- 
teen Weomen on horsebacke richly 
attired, and when he came close to 
Sir Anthony the women did hallow, 
and gave such a cry, much like the 
wild Irish, which did make us won- 
der att it; then after they had made 
anend, the Kinge came and em- 
braced Sir Anthony and his brother, 
kissinge them both three or four 
times over, and takinge Sir Anthony 
by the hand, swearinge a greate oath 
that he should be his sworn brother, 
and sve he did call him all wayes, 
and soe the Kinge marched along, 


ey 
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will place thee on my head; this 
was his meaninge, that he would ad- 
vance him to great honor; then was 
there a great banquett brought in 
with musicke before it, where they 
past away their time for the space 
of two hours, with great joye ; after 
the banquett was ended, the kinge 
requested Sir Anthony to looke 
through the windowe to behoulde 
their sportes on horsebacke. Be- 
fore the house there was a verie faire 
place to the quantitie of some ten 
acres of ground, made verie plaine; 
soe the kinge went downe, and when 
he had taken his horse, the drumes 
and trumpets sounded, there was 
twelve horsemen in all with the 
kinge, soe they divided themselves, 
six on the one side, and six on the 
other; havinge in there handes 
longe rodes of wood, about the big- 
nesse of a man’s finger, and one end 
the rodes a peece of wood nayled 





puttinge Sir Anthony on his righte 
hand, It was a wonderfull sixht to 
see the multitude of people that were 
there that daye; and still as the 
Kinge did passe alonge the people 
would kneele downe and kisse the 
carth ; but before wee came into the 
cittie, there were proclamations 
made that upon pain of death, no 
souldier should enter into the cittie, | 
but such as were borne there, word 
fear of makinge aine uproar; and | 
80 they were all discharged and 
departed every one to his own 
country for that time; soe after 
we had entered the cittie we 
marched -through everie streete, 
and in the ende came to a banquet- 
tinge house of the kinge’s; when the 
kinge brourht Sir Anthony upinto a 
verie fayre chamber richly trimmed; 
in which chamber Sir Anthony deli- 
vered a speach to the kinge, which 
was the ocasion of his cominge, with 








one like unto a hammer; after they 
were divided and turned face to 
face, there came oue into the middle, 


and threw a wooden ball betweenc 


both the companies, and havinge 
goales made at either end of the 
plaine, they began their sporte, 
strikinge the ball with their rodes 
from one to the other; in the fashion 
of our footeballe play here in Eng- 
land ; and ever when the kinge had 
gotten the balle before him, the 
drumes and trumpetts would play 
one alarame, and manie time the 
kinge would come to Sir Anthony to 
the windowe, and aske him how he 
did like the sporte. Soe when the 
sporte was ended, Sir Anthony scnt 
me downe of some business, and as 
I went downe the staires it was my 
chance to meete with the kinge, who 
when he saw me, tooke me by the 
arme, and caused me to returne 
backe again with him, and brought 





a discourse of our wearisome jour- 
ney, and of our usage in Turkie ; 
and other accidents which did hap- 
pen unto us hy the way, which the | 
kinge did harken veric attentively | 
unto, and when Sir Anthony had | 
ended his speach, the kinge stood up 
and replyed ; Brother, I do greeve 
to heare of thy sore adventures and 
troubles by the way, but I doe much 


rejvyce to see thee here in saftie at | 


Our courte ; for be well ashurred I 





me to the chamber where the Turke’s 
Ambassadore was, and did leade 
me alonge to the upper ende of the 
chamber, and put me above the 
Turke’s Ambassadore, biddinge me 
sit down there, by reason they have 
no stooles but sitt on carpets; I 
could ill sit crossed legged after 
their manner, but kneeled on my 
knees; then the Ambassadore tould 
the Kinge it was the fashion of Eng- 
land to sit on stovles, for he had 
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bine ofttimesin the English mer- 
chants’ houses, in Constantinople. 
When the hinge had heard these 
words, he presently went into the 
next roome, and caused one of his 
pages to bring forth a littell forme, 
which they did use to sett bottles of 
wine upon, and throwinge a carpett 
of gould upon it, caused me to sitt 
downe; then he called for some wine, 
and did drinke a health unto me, 
aod used these words, I do esteeme 
more of the soule of a Christian’s 
shew, than I do of the best Turke in 
Turkie; and then he asked me if I 
would serve him; I answered him 
in regard LI was a subject in his 
countrey 1 must be at his command, 
yett I was loth to leave my ould 
master in regard he loved me well; 
at which wordes the kinge did take 
me about the necke and kissed me 
three or four times, and sayd, I doe 
highly commend thy constancie ; 
nevertheless I will intreat my bro- 
ther thy lord for thee, that thou shalt 
be my servant so long as you staye 
in my country; then alter some fewe 
wordes more, he went forth of the 
roome to Sir Anthony, and tould him 
that he must needs have one of his 
servants from him ; he answered that 
it did not lic in his power to give anie 
of them, but if it pleased him he 
might command anie of them to doe 
him what service they were able; the 
Kinge thanked him verie hartely, and 
tould him that he should command 
all his servants to doe the like; then 
after some fewe wordes parley, the 
kinge brought Sir Anthony to his 
house and tould him he would take 
no leave of him, for he purposed to 
see him before he did sleepe ; soe 
after we had supped at our own 
house, Sir Anthony, not thinkinge 
the Kinge would have seene him anie 
more that night, because it wexed 
Jale, he determined to have gone to 
his reste, but he was disappointed, 
for the 
with sixteen torches and some 
twenty gentlemen to attend him, to 
bring Sir Anthony and all his com- 
panie to the Kinge, to spend that 
night with him, but, when wee came 
where the hinge was, such a spec- 
tacle wee did behould, which did 


almost ravish us with joye to see it. 
You shall 


widdle of the 


in the 
ishbeens 


understande that 
cittie of ¢ 


lord steward came for him | 


Persia, in 1599. 


there is a place which they call the 
buszard, made in fashion like the 


| exchange in London. though not soe 


EEE 


— 


beautifull, vett three times as bigg, 
where they kepe shopes of alle 
maner of trades: for that time the 
shopkeepers had set forth their com- 
modities in the best manber, and 
themselves aparclied verie zallantl;: 
in the middell of that place standeth 
around thinge made with a seate 
sett up with six pillars, about some 
] over, on which place they 
use to sell aparell and other commo- 
dities ; that beinge bravely trimmed 
with rich carpets, both of gould and 
silver, and silke, and the Kinge’s 
chaire of estate placed in the middell, 
the chaire beinge of silver platte, 
sett with turkiss and rubies verie 
thicke, and sixe greate diamones 
which did shew like stares, the seate 
being ofrichscarlattimbrodered with 
pearle, and the multitude of lampes 
hanging aboute il were innumera- 
ble. The Kinge, when he came unto 
it, did cause Sir Anthony to ascend 
up into that princely throwne, and 
standinge by the chaire with his 
Vizroy and other of his nobilitie, 
did take Sir Anthony by the hand, 
and willed him to sitte dewne in his 
chaire of estate; but Sir Anthony 
falinge on his kuee, desired the 
Kinge to pardon him, for soe prince- 
ly a place did not become him inre- 
gard he was but a subject himself, 
The hinge swearinge a great othe, 
which was by the sould of Mortus 
Alees that he shonld sittin the chaire, 
and if the best Persiane of them all 


| did grieve att it, he would presently 


} dost well become this place. 


cut off his head ; and taking Sir An- 
thony by the hand, bad hizi sett down 
without feare, which Sir Anthony 
did.and when he was sett the Kinge 
kissed him, and sayd, Brother thou 
Then 
he caled for a stoule for Mr. Robest 


| Sherley which was presently brought, 


amd he satt him close by his brother 
Sir Anthony, and placing all of us 
of Sir Anthony’s companie round 
about the throne, sittinge on car- 
petts cross-legged, according to the 
countrie fashione ; then came there- 
in a royal banquett,with drumes and 


| trumpetts soundinge before it, which 





were brought in by twenty-four no- 
blemen, and when the drumes and 
trumpetts departed, the musicke 
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Persia, 
ame in playinge with twenty women 
serie richly aparelled, singinge and 
danncinge before the muasicke ; soe 
when the banquett was ended, the 
Kinge arose,takinge Sir Anthony. by 
the arme, and so they waikcd arme 
inarme in every streete in the cit- 
tic, and twenty women goinge be- 
fore singinge and dauncinge, and 
his noblemen coming after with each 
of them one of our companie by the 
hand, and at everie turning there 
was varictic of musicke, and lamps 
hanging on cither side their streets, 
of seven hichts one above another, 
which made a clorious shew; and 
thus for the space of eight dayes 
and nights did we spend the time 
in sportinge and banquetinge with 
all the pomps they could devise. Soe 
afier the tenth day was expired, 
the Kinge sent Sir Anthony twelve 
cammetles, three tents, verie large, 
with all kind of officiall houses be- 
longinge to them, and household 
stufle, six* mules, every mule carry- 
ing four carpets, four of silke and 
gould, six of cleane silke, the rest 
verie fair carpets: allsoe he sent 
him fourteent horses, whereof two 
of them were for his own saddle, 
two for his brother, and the ten for 
ten of us; he sent fourtcen saddles, 
whereof two of them were of gould 
platt, set veric thicke with turkisses 
and rabies,two of gould platt,plaine, 
the other ten of velvett, inbrothered 
with silver, verie richly; and sve 
much silverf as six men could car- 
rie, intreatinge Sir Anthony to ac- 
cept of that small trifle for a month's 
expences; desiringe Sir Anthony 
thathe would mecte him: some fou; 
dayes’ journey, with ten of his best 
men to attend bim and his 
Sir Anthony thinkioee the Kinze did 
it to make triall of cu called 
ten oftus unto him, which were these: 
myself, John Norris, Thomas Davis, 
William Parrie, Thomas Powelll 
John Ward, John Parrott, Gabricl, 
Brookes, Arnold Rolderatt, Kdward 
Vantheivier, a Dutelman; and he 
tould us what he thonght the Kkinge’s 
intent was: and willinge us to shew 
ourselves like true 
anie such occasion should happen. 
Soe ye the next morninge we sett 


brother. 
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Authony Suerley says, sixteen mules. 
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forward, accompanied by one of the 
Kinge’s gentlemen of his horse, to 
attend us and be our guide, who 
did provide us victualles in everie 
towne or place we passed through, 
paying never a penye; soc att the 
four dayes end, somewhat in the 
evininge, we mett in a crosse way 
with the kinge’s mules, who carricd 
his provision. One of the Kinge’s 
gentlemen tould us that the kinge 


' was att hand; soe within halfe an 


hour the Kinge overtooke us, hav- 
inge in his companye to the number 
of two hundred men followinge him. 
Soe when he was come to Sir An- 
thony, he tooke him about the mid- 
dle and kissinge him two or three 
times, swore that he thought everie 
daye a yeare untill he sawe him; 
that nighte we supt with the Kinge 
in a greate house which the Kinge 
builded on purpose for travelers, 
for through the countrey where it is 
not well inhabitted, there the Kinge 
hath built greate houses which they. 
calie canes,-for the marchants and 
other travelers to lodge in,and there 
you shall have both man’s meate 
and horse meate; that night at sup- 
per the Kinge was verie pleasant 
with us, untill such time as one of his 
noblemen had angered him, upon 
some smalle ocasion, and then we 
went to rest. The next morninge the 
Kinge was stiring verie early, and 
beinge in wrath, caused this noble- 
man which had offended him to be 
tied with chains to a stake, and ten 
of the king’s gentlemen to throwe 
quinces att him, to the number of 
one hundred, the Kinge himselfe cid 
the first. Soe after they had 
throwen qveric Man one quince, Sic 
Anthony stept to the Ringe intreat- 
inge him to pardon him and throwe 
the Kinge presently smil- 
ed and saved, Brother it shall be as 
thou wilt have it, and caused him to 
be untied, and the nebleman came 
and kissed Sir Anthony’s hand. Soe 
that night we went twelve miles to 
a gallont cittie caled Cason, spead- 
inge the time by the waye in hauck- 
inge and huntinge, and we camc 
into ye cittie in the evepinge where 
royally entertained by the 
cittizens ; the Khinge did lye at his 
owne palace, and we were lodged in 
a nobleman’s house; where we were 
entertained withall kinds ef dainties 


throwe 


no more ; 





we were 
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from the cittizens; abvut ten o’clock 
in the night we were sent for tomeet 
the Kinge in the Piatse, which is a 
fayer place like unto Smithfield 
standinge inthe middle of the towne; 
there we found the Kinge and his no- 
bilitic, with greate store of torches, 
and round about the place were 
lampes hanged on the sides of their 
houses unlighted. Soe the Kinge 
tooke us upon the top ofa territt and 
cansed us to looke downe towards 
the lampes, which lighted all at the 
twincklinge of an eye, and likewise 
on the tops of all the houses in the 
cittie were lampes, which made a 
glorious shew thicker than the starrs 
in the sky; then there was snch 
stately fire-workes made by a Turke, 
that Sir Anthony did wonder att, 
which seemed as if dragons were 
fixhtinge in the ayre. with manie 
other varieties, especially one fire- 
worke worth the notinge, which 
was thus, there was a greate foun- 
taine of water in the Piatse out 
of which from the verie bottom there 
would arise things like fishes, throw- 
inge fire out of their mouthes about 
n dozen yards highe, which we 
thought a greate wonder ; soe after 
these sights were past, there came 
in a gallant banquet with the sound 
ofdrume and trumpett. So when 
the banquet was ended it was my 
chance to walke downe from the 
companie, being somewhat wearie 
of sitting crosse leged accordinge to 
the countrey manner, and goinge to- 
wards the Kinge’s palace gate, it 
was my fortune to meet with a verie 
gallant gentlewoman, who came run- 
inge makinge such a cry that I did 
wonder att her ; she came presently 
towards me and catched me by the 
arme. I asked her what the matter 
was! she sayed there was one of 
the Kinge’s gentlemen would have 
abased her ; soe as I was talkinge 
with her the Kinge came to us all 
alone, as his maner is for sometime 
he will goe from the companie fon 
the suddaine commanidinge that no 
man shall followe him ; he asked the 
women why she cried? she answered 
that one of his servants would have 
abused her ; and another did stand 
by and would not help her ; theKinge 
demanded where they were ; shee 
sayed they were in his court; then 
the Kinge did take her by the hand, 
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and goinge towards his palace cate 
there came a couple of gentienie, 
forth of the gate; there they an 
sayed the woman, seinge that thi, 
is the man that would have abused 
me, and that is he thatdid stand by. 
The Kinge presently halowed, aud 
immediately there eame ranning all 
the company both lords and others, 
but Sir Anthony was the first man 
that came to the Kinge; for they 
were alle afraid to heare him calle, 
yet when his companye was come 
together, he asked once againe the 
cause of her cryinge, she sayed as 
she sayed before; then the Kinge 
caused the gentleman that did stan- 
by and would not reskewe the weod 
man to have his two little fingers 
cut off, and soehe kissed the Kinge’s 
foote and departed, but the other 
he put to cruele torments ; for first 
he caused his tongue to be cut off, 
then his eyelids, the crowne of his 
heade, his lips, his nose, and after 
all this they did cut his hame- 
Stringes ; this being finished, the 
Kinge lookinge upon him used these 
words: Villaine, be thon an cxam- 
ple to all other men ; * . 
with that the man’s father came to 
entreat the Kinge he might carrie 
away his sonne : he sayde noe, here 
shall he lye and starve in this place, 
and he that cometh neere him to give 
him ani ayde shall be served in the 
like manner. Well, after we had 
passed away three dayes with all 
varieties of sports, as namely these, 
wrestlinge with men naked, fightinge 
of cameles, and rames of entelopes, 
beare baytinge, bull baytinge, and 
other sports; we held on our journey 
to that famouse cittie of Ispahaane, 
ridinge through manie townes, bat 
none worth the notinge, save onely 
one which was called Coome, where 
we were kindly received by the towns- 
men; there we rested one day anda 
night, but did hould on our journey 
haucking and hountinge by the way, 
where within three dayes we came 
within three miles of [spahanne, 
where we lodged all the night both 
the Kinge’s and all the rest of his 
lords. The next morning by nine 
of the clocke we made ourselves 
readie to attend the Kinge, where- 
after we had ridden but one quarter 
ofa mile, we saw in a valley the 
King’s souldiers to the nambet of 
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thirty thousand men, attendinge the 
Kinge’s cominge; who when they 
perceived the Kinge was att hand, 
the drumes and trumpetts made 
such a nuyse as if heaven and earth 
had mett together, there was alsoe 
the heacs of mea carried uppon 
lances. Soe alter the Kinge had 
spoken to them they fell all intoe a 
halfe moone, and marched after the 
Kinge’s traine. Sve when we came 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


withia two miles of the cittie the ci- | 


tizens did meet him verie gallantly 
apparelled, to the number of some 
ten thousand; they made a way of 
taflitie aud satten, lyinge upone the 
ground for the Kinge’s horse to ride 
upon; the Kiage when he sawe it 
gave them great thankes, which 
pleased the cittizens verie much; 
then the Kinge did take Sir Anthony 
by the hand, and willed him to ride 
his horse upon it, but Sir Anthony 
would not by anie meanes ; soe when 
the Kinge sawe he would not, he 
called his guards to him and gave all 
the silkes and sattens to them, and 
they. shared it among them: there 
we made a siand, and the Kinge 
caused his lieutenant generall tosee 
his souldiers skirmish, and some of 
his geatlemen beinge amongst them, 
did not behave themselves to the 
Kinge’s mind, and moreover his 
souldiers were not so perfect as the 
Kinge did expect they should; where- 
upon he presently ran in amongst 
them with his sworde drawne, like 
toan Hercules, and uppona sudden 
he gave four of them their deathes 
wound; then did he grow more into 
blood and not sparinge anie, butcut- 
tinge of the armes from divers of 
them ; one ycatleman, which did but 
onlye smile, the Kinge never lefie, 
and cominge for succore into our 
compauie the Kinge gave him such 
a blowe on the middell, that the one 
halfe of his bodie tell {rom the other. 
There we speut thatdaye, and in the 
evening about sixe of the clock we 
marched towards the cittie, where 
the governor leadinge the way, the 
ounz prince came ridinge fast by 
lim, and jesting with him somewhat 
srosly about his wife, in regard she 
was a faire woman, the governor did 
use Some unkind word to the prince, 
which made him angry, soe he came 
presently and tould the Kinge, whe 
| hearged him to take his bowe and 
it. x. & 
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arrowes and shoot him throwe, whicy 
he did immediately, and did shoot 
him throwe one of the thies, the go- 
vernor did presently alight of from 
his horse, and came and kissed the 
prince’s feete. when the Kinge sawe 
it he came to the governoraud kissed 
him, and made him vizroy of that 
province, and ever after did impose 
greate trust into him; soe we en- 
tred the cittie and marched about in 
everie strcete. Then the Kinge 
brought Sir Anthony to his house, 
which was prepared redic for his 
coming and willed him to have: pa- 
tience and he would see him again 
in the morninge, then the Kinge 
went to his palace, and that night 
we rested. There were slain that 
daye to the number of seven score, 


| in regard of the extremitie of the 


heate and those which the Kinge 
himselfe did kill. Amongst the rest 
it was the Kinge’s fortune to kill one 


| of Sir Anthony’s footmen, being a 


Persian, who when tbe Kinge was 


| tould of it he was exeeedinge sorie, 








thinkinge he had bine a Christiane, 
and he came the next morninge ia 
private to Sir Anthony and tould 
him he was exceeding sorie, wishing 
it had bine his fortune to have slaine 
a dozen Persianes for him: Sir An- 
thony made answere that he was a 
Persiane; when the Kinge heard it 
he was exceedinge glad, and willed 
Sir Anthony to make choyce of any 
footman thathe had; andthus much 
for our entertainment in Persia. 


(To be continued ) 


THE FISHERMAN’S REBELLION, 


(Concluded from Page 4.7.) 


My author begins his account of 
the fifth day of the tumult, by ex- 
pressing bis surprise that “ somuch 
could be effected by a_ poor fisher- 
boy, and that such multitudes of 
armed and irritated people could 
proceed in such good osder, under 
his commanc, injuring none but 
those who had oppressed and had 
sought to betray and destroy them, 
avd in this up-turning of right and 
property, without appropriating any 
thing to their individual advantage.” 

The first order issued on this day 
was, that, under painof death, cvery 

ou 
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man shoald lay aside hiscloak, man- , 


tle, scarf, or any part of dress ander 
which arms might be contealed. 
Here my author remarks, very 
riously, thatit was a most strange 


thing to see Dominicans and Car- | 


melites, Canons, Jesuits, and all 
sorts of priests; even the Bishops 
and Archbishops, walking about 
stripped of the most important and 
sightly part of their apparel. This 
order extended to the women, who 
were directed to leave off theh 
cloaks, aprons, kc, and to wear their 
petticoats shorter than usual, 
that, if they carried arms beneath 
them, they might be detected with 
facility. The leader then turned his 
attention to the fortifying of the 
streets : he ordered trenches to be 
dug, and had his artillery mounted 
on carriages, that they might be 
moved with ease to any place of 
need; he commanded the nobility, 
and persons of property, to deliver 
up all the arms and ammunition 
they had in their possession, and 
to send as many of their servants as 
they could spare, to assist in the 
defence of the people. On this morn- 
ing Mes’ Aniello also fixed the prices 
at which provisions were to be sold. 

TheViceroy despairing of effecting 
any thing by other means, wrote to 
the Archbishop, and- gave him full 
authority and competence to adjust 
a compromise with the people, on 
whatever conditions he might be 
able to obtain. The people asked 
nothing more, and woald accept of 
nothing less, than they had already 
demanded ; the Archbishop acceded 
to every thing, and the Viceroy 
signed the treaty on the terms pro- 
posed. About four o'clock the Car- 
dinal Archbishop proceeded with his 
splendid suite to read the treaty in 
the Church del Carmine: Mas’ 
Aniello stood near the Archbishop, 
while it was read. He had worn 
until now his fisherman’s dress, but 
to-day he appeared in a rich habit, 
covered with silver. When the read- 
ing was finished,the veterap patriot, 
Genovino, addressed the people from 
a pulpit, and desired them to return 
thanks to God, and the blessed Vir- 
gin del Carmine, for their deliver- 
ance: he then began to sing the Te 
Deum. A band of musical instru- 


so 


ments, accompanied by the organ, 


se- | 
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performed that impressive anthem: 
and immense numbers of people 


joined in it with tears of gratitude. 


Genovino must have felt much 


| himself; he had been confined nine- 


teen years in a wretched prison, for 
having been implicated in an at- 
tempt made during the government 
of the Duke of Ossuna to obtain the 
same privileges for which they had 
now struggling, and he was 


been 


now eighty years old! 


When the Te Deum was ended, 
Mas’ Anielloymounted on a beautifal 
charger, and with a naked sword in 


| his hand, preceded the carriage of 


the Archbishop towards the palace, 
where, according to agreement, he 
was to have an interview with the 
Viceroy. ‘The numbers that follow- 
ed him, and the shouts of applause 
and congratulation that rose on all 
sides, were astonishing. When the 


| procession arrived in the square be- 


| 


fore Castello Nuovo, just by the Fon- 
tana Medina, the Captain of the 
Viceroy’s guard advanced on horse- 
back, but unarmed,to meet it; salut- 


) ing Mas’ Aniello, he bade him wel- 


/ 


| gravity and 








come to the palace, where his excel- 
lency (he said) with great pleasure 
expected his arrival. Mas’ Aniello 
returned bis salutation, with much 
decorum, and _ then, 
making signs to the people net to 
move a step more forward, and to 
remain silent, he stood up in his stir- 
rups and addressed them. His 
speech is rather too long to be trans- 
lated: he begins by congratulating 
the people on their happy deliver- 
ance, and then desired them to say, 
after him, who are their masters— 
“ God !” the people shouted “ God!” 
“ The Madonna delCarmine.” “ The 
Madonnadel Carmine,” cried they. 
“King Philip; Cardinal Archbi- 
shop Filomarina ; the Duke of Ar- 
cos!” They in each case ipstantly 
echoed his words. He then drew 
from his breast the original charters 
granted by Ferdinand and Charles 
the Fifth, and signed by the Viceroy 
the Duke of Arcos,and theCouneil oi 
State. continuing in a louder voice, 
“Now we are free, and relieved 
from all the burdens that opposed us. 
For myself I pretend to nothing, 
and wish for nothing but your good; 
and this his Eminence the Archbi- 
shop (who offered me two hundred 
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dollars per month for life, provided I 
jeft your cause and proceeded no far- | 
ther) well knows. I should never have 
quitted my poor sailor’s rags, even for 
a moment, had I not been compelled 
10 du so by the Archbishop, under 
pain of precept, and the thunder of 
excommunication. Having fished 
up the public liberty outof the stormy | 
sea of this afflicted city, I shall re- | 
turn to fish, and sell my fish as be- 
fore, not reserving for myself or my | 
house so much as a rag of cloth. The 
only thing I beg of you is, that, when 
J] am dead, and gone from among } 
you, you will every one of you say 
an Ave Maria for the peace of my 
soul: say will you prowise me this? 
—will you not ?—will you not ?” 

It would be diflicult to match the | 
pathetic eloquence of this address | 
by any thing that history records, 
and its dignity is equal toits pathos. 
The people shouted * they would— 
they would!” but hoped the masses 
would uot be needed for a hundred 
years to come. Mas’ Anicllo then 
advised them not to lay down their 
arms untilthey received a contirma- 

{ 


tion of their privileges and_ their 
treaty from the King of Spain ; and 
by no means to trustthe nobles, who 
were trailors and eneniies to the pco- 
ple. * On this subject,” adds my 
auther, “‘he dwelt a long time and | 
usd such irreverend language, that 
out of decency Ido not repeat his 
words.” He then added, “I am} 
going to negociate with his Exeel- | 
lency : you will sce me agaia in an 
hour, or at furthest by to-morrow 
morning ; but if l am betrayed, and 
do not appear among you by that 
time, set fire to the wholecity. Will 
this 2” .* Yes ! 
* and 


you promise me 
Yes!” shouted the populace, 
we will surely do it.” 

When Mas’ Aniello had finished | 
his address, he requested the Arch- 
bishop to blessthe people: his Kai- 
nence readily complied, and putting | 
his head out of the carriage, with 
two motions of the cross on cach 
side, bestowed his pastoral benedic 
tion. Mas Aniclle then rode on, and 
entered the palace through a crowd 
of soldiers, followed by the Archbi- 
shop, who was accompanied ig his 
carriage bv Genovino, Mas’ Aniello’s | 
brother, aud Arpaja, the new repre- | 


| ofhis life as he thought fit. 
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, sentative (cletto) of the people. They 


were met by the Viceroy at the foot 
of the great staircase: the Cardinal 
introduced Mas’ Aniello, who threw 
himself at the feet of his Excellency, 
which he kissed in the fame of the 
people, thanking him'for the grace 
he had bestowed upon them, and 
assuring him that he might dispose 
The 
Viceroy with gyeat cordiality assist- 


} ed him to rise; told him he had ne- 


ver considered himas a criminal, and 
that he should for the future esteem 
him as a friend. “ Jt is even assert- 
ed by some,” says my author, with 
much caution, and a certain air of 
scepticism, * that his Excellency em- 
braced the fisher-boy several times.” 

The viceroy then retired, with Mas’ 
Aniello and the Archbisbop, toa pri- 
vate apartwent, where they remain- 
eda considerable time, reasoning 
together on the affairs of the -city. 
While there, they heard a dreadful 
noise from the people without, who, 
alarmed at Mas’ Aniello’s long stay, 
began to suspect thatsome harm had 
befallen him. To rewove this sus- 
picion, he appeared ata balcony 


} accompanied by the Viceroy and the 


Cardinal, and, holding out his hand, 
cried out “ here I am, safe and free! 
Peace, peace !” 

The populace joyfully echoed the 
word “ Peace,” and the bells of the 
ncighbouting churches beganto ring; 
but on Mas’ Aniello’scomplaining of 
this, they.were immediately silenced. 
To show ihe Viceroy the absolute 
command which be had over the 
people, he gave several extraordi- 
vary proofs ol it; a word, the finger 
pressed on the lips,the least gesture, 
was enough to produce the most 
and instantaneous obe- 





Wiuauinous 
dience. 

lt was agreed at this interview, 
thet the treaty should be printed, 
aud that the Viceruy and his minis- 
ters should, on the aext Saturday, 
vo im person to the cathedral, and, 
after it was read, solemnly swear to 
observe every article which it con- 
tained, aud to use all their efforts to 
heveit contirmed by the King. The 
Viceroy gave orders tothe Commis- 
sary-general to obey Mas’ Aniello, 
who was now created Captain Ge- 
acral of the city in all things; and 
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when Mas’ Anicllo took leave, his 
Excellency gave the powerful ple- 
beian a rich gold chain, worth 3000 
scudi. Mas’ Aniello would have 
refused this last compliment, but the 
Archbishop insisted on his accept- 
ing of it, The next morning Mas’ 
Anicllo appeared in public, giving 
orders and passing judgment in his 
usual sailor’s dress. As ajudge, he 
was violent, but seldom unjust ; he 
frequently exhibited great perspica- 
city; and he was not unfrequently 
mild and merciful—excepting al- 
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| imperious 


| bloody ; 


ways when the friends or family of | 


Mattaloni were concerned, in which 
case he was uniformly severe. He 
sent the Viceroy a plentiful supply 
of provisions, and placed immense 


sums,which had fallenintohis hands, | 


in the royal treasury. The Viceroy 
and his wife sent, in return, many 
costly presents, such as rich robes 
and gold chains: ‘‘ a circumstance,” 
says my author, “‘ which in future 
ages will scarcely be _ believed, 
but which is yet most historically 
true.” On the next day, which was 
the Saturday appointed, the treaty 


from afirm and humble democrat, 
he became all at once a fierce and 
tyrant; Lis judgments 
were frequently capricious and 
in short, he seemed nolon- 
ger the same man, and even his 
brother-in-law was heard to say, that 
Mas’ Aniello had gone mad ; and that, 
ifhe did not desist from so maay 
executions and conflagrations, he 
would himself assinate him. On 
Sunday evening Mas’ Aniello ap- 
peared to be completcly delirious ; 
all his words and actions were those 
ofa madman. Here my author says, 


/ “fit was the opimton of most people 
| that his intellects had been deranged 


was read in great form bythe Secre- | 


tary-general of the Neapolitan na- 
tion: the Viceroy and his ministers 
swore to observe it, and to procure 
its confirmation from his Majesty 
the King of Spain; after which, the 
Te Deum was sung, and then Mas’ 
Aniello began a long speech, in 
which he declared the uprightness 
of his intentions, and mentioned his 
determination of returning to his ori- 


byadrugged liquor, given him for 
that purpose by the Viceroy.” On 
Monday, the mad tricks he played 
had in them much of the comic and 
ridiculous, but more of the frightful 
and tragical. Heads were strock 
off in dozens at his approach; he 
treated the first noblemen of the 
land with the greatest indignity, and 
quarrelled with, and even beat, his 
coadjutors, the able Arpaja and the 
venerable Genovino. In the even- 
ing, he complained of a dreadful 
pain in his head, saying a fire was 
burning his brain,and he threw him- 
self, dressed as he was, into the sea; 
when he came out be was secured, 
put inirons, and conducted to his 
house. Qn the same evening, Ge- 
novino and Arpaja, despairing of his 


| recovery, entirely abandoned him, 


| and retiring to the Castello Nuovo, 


ginal occupation, as soon asthe con- | 
firmation should arrive from Spain ; 


but till then he was resolved to 
keep all the power which he had ob- 
tained. Printed copies of the treaty 
were posted up in all the public 
placesin the city. The joy of the 
people was excessive, and with the 
impradence natural to an unthiok- 
ing mob, they would have thrown 
aside their weapons, but this Mas’ 
Aniello strictly prohibited, com- 
manding every man to be in arms, 
as before, for the public safety. 
From this day the glory of Mas’ 
Aniello grew dim. He began to feel 


the intoxicating nature of his situa- | 
tion ; bis head seemed to turn giddy. | 


and his prudence forsook him; his 
orders, no longer wise and decisive, 
were frequently 
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concerted a plan with the Viceroy, 
to deprive Mas Anielloof his power, 
and tajmake hin prisoner for life. Be- 
fore they proceeded to attempt atalic- 
nating the people from him, they sti- 
pulated that his life should be spared 
on account of the good he had done 
and that the treaty which he had 
made should be punctually observed, 

The next morning was the festival 
of the Virgin of Carmine: Mas’ 
Anicllo, who had just broken loose 
from his irons, entered that crowded 
church a few minutes before the 
Archhishop, who was, on that day, 
to celebrate grand mass. When the 
Archbishop entered, Mas’ Anicllo 
approached him, crying,in a tone ot 
despair, “ I see the people begin to 
forsake me, and wish to betray me: 
be it so: —I only desire,for mine and 


countermanded ; | for the people’s consolation, thata 
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solemn procession, in Which the 
Viceroy, his Ministers, and the Au- 
thorities of the city may form a part, 
should be made on this day to the 
shrine of this most holy Virgin. 
Having to die, I shall in this man- 
ner die contentedly.” 

When the Cardinal was proceed- 





| 
| 
| 


ing to perform the religious ceremo- | 
nies, Mas’ Aniello ascended a pul- | 


it, 
Rant, conjured the people io remem- 
ber ail that he had done for them, 
and not to abandon him. He spoke 
for some time in a very sane manner, 


and taking a crucilix in his | 


and seemed to have recovered his | 


former eloquence and reason; but, 


on seeing the eyes of the people | 


either averted, or turned on him with 


anger and contempt, and that even | 
his body guards were forsaking him, | 


he lost all command of himself, and 
burst out into delirious ravings. The 
Cardinal, who was thus interrupted 


in his services, dispatched some | 


monks to make Mas’ Aniellodescend: 
he olfered no resistance —indeed, he 


was incapable of making any, for | 
he had exhausted himself, and large | 


drops of sweat were rolling down his 
face. By the order of the Archbishop 


he was carried to the dormitory of 


the monks,and laid upon a bed. 


The religious ceremonies were 


finished, and the Archbishop retired | 


fro the churca to his palace. In 
the meantime Mas’ Aniello, having 
changed his dress, which was wet 
with perspiration, went from the 
dormitory into a little saloon that had 
a balcony overlooking the sea; he 
was leaning over this to catch the 
cooling air, when some genticmen, 
accompanied by a great number of 
armed men, entered the church, cry- 
ing “ Long live the King of Spain, 
and let no one under pain of death 
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to cut of his head; which, having 
placed on a spear, the murderers 
entered the church, where above 
eight thousand people were assem- 
bled, and thence they went into the 
market-place, crying “ Mas’ Aniello 
is dead—long live the King ofSpain— 
and let no one mention the name of 
Mas’ Aniello.” 

The spectacle of the bleeding head 
of their leader, and the discharge of 
a few arms without ball, were sufii- 
cient to disperse that mob which 
had for ten days been absolute mas- 
ters of the city: they retired without 
so much as striking a blow to avenge 
the death of a man who had procur- 
ed them such immense benefits. 

The body of Mas’ Aniello was 
thrown into one of the fosses of the 
city, and his brothers and sisters, 
wife, mother, and every relative 
found in Naples, were taken pri- 
soners, and confined in the castle ; 
to ingratiate himself with the people, 
the Viceroy, however, very soon 
gave orders for their release. 

On the evening of the same day 
in which Mas’ Aniello was killed, 
the Viceroy had the privileges of 
Charles the Fiith again read with 
much solemnity in the market-place, 
and again swore strictly to observe 
every article of them, as well as cf 
the treaty he had made. The peo- 
ple were contented, and in the cries 
of Long live the King of Spain, and 
the Duke of Arcos, and with the 
prospect of cheap bread, fruit and 
oil, forgot the ill-fated Mas’ Antiello, 
almost before his body was cold. 
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Bishop's Lydiard.or Lydiard Episco- 


| pi.—This large parish lies at the very 


obey Mas’ Aniello any longer!”— | 
| of Kingsbury-west,and contiguous to 


From the church they passed into 
the eloisters, pretending to wish to 
negociate with Mas’ Aniello. When 
he heard his name called, he came 
undauntedly forward to meet them, 


exclaiming, ** Here Lam, my friends.” | 
ial } 


In that moment four arquebuses, 
each loaded with ten square balls, 
were discharged at the fated victim, 
who uttering the words, ** ungrate- 
ful traitors!” rolled a corpse at the 
feet of his assassins. A butcher, 
} who was passing by, was called in 





north-east extremity of the division 


Taunton-dean. Besides several hain- 
lets, some of which are within that 
hundred, it comprises a small town, 
but which was in former times much 
more considerable and populous 
than at present, having the advan- 
tage of a market and fairs obtained 
to it of the kings of England, by the 
interest of the bishops of the diocese, 
who were its ancient lords, and from 
whom it received the name by which 
it is at this day distinguished. 
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This district may boast of great 
antiquity. There is within its pre- 
cincts a place called Conquest, or 
Conquest Farm, near which, in the 
year 1666, a very large urn was dug 
up by a labouring person, containing 
no less than fourscore pounds weight 
of Roman coins, of the Emperors 
Claudius, Nero, Domitian, Nerva, 
Trajan, Antonine, Septimus Severus, 
Tacitus, Gallienus, Tetricus, and a 
great number of others. Another 
urn of equal weight was, about the 
same time, found in the parish of 
Stogumber. From the circunistance 
of these discoveries, the different 
ages of the coins, the immenseness 
of their quantity, and particularly 
the name of the place, Conquest, near 
which they were found, a writer, 
whose researches are rather more 
curious than critical, has,in a long 


| ploughs. 


treatise,* endeavoured to prove, that | 


in some place of the valley, which 
extends from the west side of Quan- 


tock, from Taunton to Lydiard, Sto- | 


gumber, and Watchet, the Romans 
completed the conquest of so much 
of Britain as is now called Logland ; 
and that they, throughout many ages 
after, continues. a legion, or part of 


one, here, which they paid with such | 


money as this, to prevent insurrec- 
tion by land and invasion by sea. 
The common tradition, however,is, 
that ‘“* Conquest” had its namefrom 
a signal victory obtained there over 
the Danes by the Saxons, under the 
command of King Allred, which 
might have been the case, although 
the other likewise should be strictly 
true.— Certain it is, that King Al- 
fred at that period possessed all 
the lands at Lydiard; and when he 
had emerged from the troubles in 
which the Danes had involved him, 
and began to advert to the concerns 
of dumestic life, he gave this manor, 
with those of Wellington and Buck- 


land, to Asser, the preceptor of his , 


children, as a reward for his care 
over them, But a short time after, 
the same disposal which attended 
Wellington attended this manor also, 
and the first bishops of Wells became 


possessed of this large and valuable ; 


territory. Its state about the time 


* See the discourse published by Hearne (who 
it to Gibbou) in Peter Lungtoft’s Cio- 
nicle, page 411 


ascribes 
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of the Norman conquest may be 
learnt from the following record: 

* The same bishop bolds Lidegar, 
He also held it in the time of King 
Edward, and gelded for ten hides, 
wanting one virgate. The arable js 
sixteen carucates. Thereof are in 
demesne three hides, and there aye 
two carucates, aud five servants, and 
twenty villanes,and twelve cottazers, 
with six ploughs. There is a mill 
rendering thirty-one pence, and thir. 
ty acres of meadow. Pasture ove 
mile long and three furlongs broad, 
and as much wood, 

“Of this land of the manor two 
knights hold three -hides of tie vil- 
lane’s land, and have there three 
The whole is worth thir. 
teen pounds.” 

King Henry III. in the 41st year 
of his reign, granted to the bishop of 
the diocese a charter of free-warren 
in all his lands in Lydiard and other 
places; and King Edward LI. grant. 
ed a charter for a weekly market, tp 
be held here on Monday, and two 
fairs yearly, viz. on the feast of the 
Nativity, and the Anuunciation of 
the blessed Virgin Mary: whieh 
charters received the confirmation of 
other succeeding kings. A.D. 1298, 
the espiscopal temporalities in this 
place were rated at £20. The last 
bishop that posscssed the manorwas 
Bishop Barlow, who, in 1548, ex- 
changed it Edward Vi. for 
other lands; aud thus coming, either 
by grant or purchase, through a va- 
riety of purchasers, it is at length 
enjoyed by Thomas Backler 
Lethbridge, Bart. whose seat, called 
Sandhill Park, is situated about half 
a mile westwaid from the church. 

The living of Bishop's Lydiard is 
a vicarage and peculiar in the dean- 
ery of Taunton, and in the patronage 
of the Dean and Chapter of Wells. 
It was given, in the year 1239, to the 
canons of this cathedral, by Bishop 
Joceline. 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Mary, is large aud handsome, 
consisting of a nave, chancel, and 
side aisles, ai] covered with blue tile. 
A large stately tower, one hundred 
fect in height, stands at the west end, 
and contains a clock and cight fine 
bells. 
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Eirford.—The river Ex, rising in 
the wilds westward, ere it reaches 
the ancient city of Exeter, which 
owes its appellation thereto, gives 
name to divers places of inferior 
note, within the limits of the connty 
of Devon ;—among these is Exford, 
situated about four miles distant 
from its source, twelve miles south 
from Dunster, and twenty-five south- 
west from Taunton, in a fertile vale, 
surrounded by bleak and dreary 
moors. The environs, for many 
miles, were formerly a forest, called 
Exmoor, now a wild waste, inter- 
sected by deep winding vallies and 
romantic hollows. 





26 Edward I. a commission was | 


issued by the king to Malcoline de 
Harleich and John de Wrotesleizh, 
to make a perambulation of this fo- 
rest, who chose Sir Baldric de 


Noynton and Sir Hugh de Popham, | 


Knights, in the presence of Peter de 
$ | 


Hamme, deputv of Sabina Peche, | 
keeper of the torest, Gilbert de la | 


Putte, verdurer, and others, to assist 
in making the survey, which was as 
follows :—F rom a certain place, call- 


ed Cornesyete, along’a certain road | 
hetween the king’s demesne and the | 


fee of William de Kytenor, to the 
stones called Fistones; and so go- 
ing down by a certain duct, called 
Lillescumbe,to Ore-water ; and thence 


going down on the further side of the | 
heath ground to a mountain, called | 


Blakeberg; thence to Osmundebergh- 
hill; and thence to a place 
Spracombesh red; and thence, by a 
certain duct, to Fcr-irater; and so, 
going up by an old ditch, to a stone, 
called Radston; and thence, be 
tween the fee of John de Mohun and 
the fee of the Abbot of Neth. to a 
ford, called Reddeford; and so 
ascending by the heath directly toa 
place calledNchepecumbeheved, as far 
as a store known by the name of 
Deresmarke ; and thence eoing along 
heyond the heath, between the king’s 
demesne and the fee of the Abbot 
of Neth, to a place called Ston- 
chiste; and so going down to a 
place in the water of Berghel, where 
the water of Schureburn runs into the 
water of Berghel, which place is 
called Schureburnessetie ; and thence 
on the other side of the heath direct- 
ly to a stone called Hockleston ; and 
80 going down to a ford called Wyl- 
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called | 
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leneford, in the water of Dumokes- 
broke, on the confines of the counties 
of Somerset and Devon, to Cornesy- 
ete, the place where the survey was 
begun.* 

The bailiwick of this forest was 
usually held by people of distinction. 
In the time of Henry III. it was held 
by William de Placetis, by the ser- 
vice of paying to the kiug four hei- 
fers and a young bull, or for each of 
them ten-pence. 

The office of forester continued for 
many years afterwards in the family 
of Peche, and is now held of the 
crown by Sir Thomas Acland, Bart. 

As the only produce of this wild 
tract is pasturage, it is principally 
stocked with sheep,and a small breed 
of horses and cattle from the adjoin- 
ing parishes, There are a few wild 
deer; but these are more numerous 
on the adjacent commons, and the 
neighbouring woods contain a great 
number of this sort of animal. Many 
curious planis and flowers flourish 
here and in the neighbouring coun- 
try, particularly the erica and hawk - 
weed, the digitalis, blue scabius, and 
yellow tormentilla, intermixed with 
sone scarce lichens and polypodies, 
which, with their blended tints, en- 

| liven the scene and delight the tra- 
veller, 

Rut here upon this desolate spot, 
which, perhaps, never experienced 
the labours of the industrious hus- 
bandman, but has remained the 
same for a long succession of many 
| thousand years, the eye of reflection 

sees stand uninterrupted a number 
of simple sepulchres of departed 
souls—whether ef warriors, priests, 
or kings, it matters not; their names 
have long been buried with their 
persons in the dust of oblivion, and 
their memories have perished with 
their mouldering urns. A morsel of 
| earth now damps in silence the ec/at 
of noisy warriors, and the green 
turf serves as a sufficient shroud for 


kings! 
In this neighbourhood also are 
many of those circular intrench- 


ments, Which, in our maps, are call- 
ed castles; but from the inconsider- 
able size of some, and the situation 
of others, a doubt may be admitted 
whether they were ever intended for 


} 
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military purposes. They are assu- 
redly vestiges of antiquity, and per- 
haps they might have been thrown 
up in the early ages of Druidism, 
for the celebration of religious rites 
and ceremonies, or in latter days, 
fur feats of activity or athletic exhi- 
bitions. Cow-castle, indeed, situated 
on the river Barle, north-west from 
Withypool, is an exception to the 
foregoing observations. 

This is the farthest extremity of the 
county of Somerset towards Devon- 
shire. There is a farm in the forest, 
called Symonsbath, remote from any 
other habitation, where runs a small 
river, rising north-west, which here- 
about forms the Ex, and has over it 
a wooden bridge. The western cx- 
tremity of this forest is a point at 
right angles, called Sadlers Stone, 
near the head of the rivers Kx and 
Barle. 

With regard to the property of this 
place in early times, it may be said 
that it was, with most other conti- 
guous territories, annexed to the 
great honour of Dunster. William 
de Moin had it. 

“ William himself holds Aisse 
forde. Vomno held it in the time of 
King Edward, and gelded for one 
furlong. The arable is two booates.* 
There is one villane, and fifteen acres 
of pasture. It was and is worth fif- 
teen-pence.” 

“ William himself hclds Aisse- 
forde. Sarpo held it in the time of 
King Edward, and gelded for one 
furlong and half. The arable is half 
a carucate; but now itis laid down 
to pasture, and pays a rent of twelve- 
pence.” 

How the family of Mohun parted 
with it does not appear; but it is 
evident that the principal estate in 
Exford belonged in very early times 
to the Cistertian abbey of Neth, in 
Glamorganshire, founded about the 
year 1147, by Richard and Constan- 
tia de Grainville. The prior of that 
convent received out of this manor a 
yearly pension of fifty-five shillings. 
The manor is still called Monkham, 
from the circumstance of its quon- 
dam monastic property, and is now 
in the family of the Vasseys. 

The living is a rectory, in the 


* Aa oxgang of land 
tall 


: a5 much as one ox can 
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deanery of Dunster, and in 1292 was 
valued at ten marks. 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen, ani has of late 
years in great part been rebuilt, 
stands on a little eminence, and isa 
good Gothic structure, consisting of 
a nave, chancel, and sonth aisle, all 
covered with tile. At the west end 
is a strong embattled tower, 70 feet 
high, containing four bells. 

About a mile and half eastward of 
the church are the vestiges of some 
ancient iron-works, in which tradi- 
tion says much of the wood of Ex- 
moor was consumed. Many of the 
old pits where the ore was dug still 
remain, and great quantities of the 
scoria are found about them. 


TRAVELS OF COUNT ENEGILDO 
FREDIANO IN EGYPT. 

Tuts traveller arrived in Egypt in 
the year 1817, through which coun- 
try he proceeded to the utmost ex- 
tent of its longitudinal dircction. In 
Nubia, he accompanied Lord Bel- 
more, went with Belzoni into the se- 
cond pyramid of Cephrem, and is 
the only person who was present at 
that discovery. Thence he directed 
his course towards Asia, where he 
visited Idumza, the land of the Phi- 
listines, that of the tribes of Israel, 
Phocnicia, Lebanon, Syria, the Eu- 
phrates, and Palmyra. At the be- 
ginning of 1819, he returned to the 
Nile, journeyed towards Arabia Pe- 
trea, crossed the Red Sea, followed 
the course which had formerly been 
pursued by the people of God ; cross- 
ed through the country of the Midian- 
ites, and the provinces Amelen and 
Klim, returning to Cairo by Mount 
Sinai. During the autumn of the 
same year, he made another excur- 
sion from Alexandria, visited the 
Lakes Mareotis, Madia, Burlos,and 
Mongaleh, the islands Jannis aud 
Thuna, Mount Cassius, the ruins of 
Tanis, Cabria, Pelusium, Mendes, 
Beibeth, Facuso, Sebennytus, and 
Atridis; and examined whatever 
was most remarkable inthe provinces 
of Delta, Dakelia, Garbia, Sorkia, 
and Celabia. On his return Fre- 
diano made a collection of natural 
curiosities; analyzed the waters of 
the warm springs at Tor-der-el-Ham- 
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manand Mansara,metlikewise with | 
a vein of gypsum, a very abundant 

bed..of matron, and. with immense 

tracts of land entirely filled with ve- 

getable potass of all the three spe- | 
ciese.. He. purchased a number of 
astiquities, both in Asia ani Africa, 
a.considerable part of which he has 
already, sent off to Italy: among 
these are,a..bronze figure, of Harpo- 
crates, a copy of the Pentateuch, 
written in the ancient Jewish, or, as 
it is at present called, the Samaritan 
character; also some thousand very 
rare Athenian, Syiian, and Pheui- 
cian coins, among which is one not 
hitherto known; it is of an oval 
shape, and aliudes to the Ogygian 
deluge. It is his intention to visit 
Abyssinia, Senaar, Cordefan, Dar- | 
fur, and other kingdoms in the inte- | 
tior of Africa. In a letter to Pro- 

fessor Brancbi, at Pisa. his former , 
instructor in chemistry,Prediano has | 
declared his design of not confining | 
his attention merely to antiquities, | 
but to. study all the more striking 
natural objects and phenomena that 
may present themselves to his ob- 
servation, in which pursuit he has 
been already very successful, having 
abtained some important results. 
There has recently appeared, in an | 
Italian journal, a very interesting | 
letter addressed from this traveller 
to Canova, and dated from Palmyra. 
“ Having passed Conna and Apolli- 
nopolis,” says he, ** I bebeld Kar- 
nae, with its ayenues of sphinxes, | 
its halis of granite, its courts, and 

temple, with its numerous columns, | 
which. are covered with hicrogly- | 
Phics, and so thick that seven men 

ase scarcely able to encircle them. 

Lafterwards visited Luxor, with its 

stupendous obelisks and colonvades ; 

then Medinet Abu, that is remark- 

able for the multiplicity of ruins and 

fragments with which it is covered, 

likewise for the immense colossus | 
that formerly used to salute the 
beams of the rising san, and even; 
stil overshadows the plain of an- 
cient Thehes. 

* Atischiet (in Nubia}, we met.) 
With Dand Karcef, one of the seventy 
sans of Hassan, who gave us a very 
hospitable. reception in bis camp, 
where he, was seated beneath a Dal- | 
dachia of Palms. 
VOL .—-N.s. 
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' inclination 


| slumbering beneath my feet. 
| following morning I beheld the sun 
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* On the 25th of December, 1817, 
I cut the name Ilia (Italy), together 
with my own, upon the highest point 
of the rocks at the cataracts of Nu- 
bia, from .which point I again re- 
turned. The river, which first be- 
stows fertility and prosperity upon 
so many kingdoms, is here divided 
into an infinity ofiittle brooks, which, 
at one time bubbling between. the 
rocks, at another winding among 
flowers, present a most incompara- 


| ble spectacle, 


“ T staid several days atRademon, 
which place is remarkable on ac- 
count of a’‘Sugar Refinery and Ram 
Distillery, both which are under the 
superintendance of a M. Brine, a 
gentleman from whom I experienced 
much courtesy and civility. Hence 
I proceeded to the pyramids of Sac- 
cara, and afterwards crossing. the 
plain of Memphis, arrived at'those 
of Gizeh; there I met with Signof 
Belzoni, who was busily engaged in 
penetrating into the second of those 
stupendous masses of stone, Th 


' company with him, I explored these 


appalling chambers of death and si- 
lence, which had been shut to hu- 
man curiosity for so many génera- 
tions. We here met with a descend- 


| ing gallery constracted of the finest 


and most massy granite: at its far- 
thest extremity is a passage su mar- 
row as barely able to admit a man 
in a horizontal attitude. To this 
succeeds another gallery conducting 
into a hall, which contains a sepul- 
chre that has already been explor- 
ed; adjoining on the left are a third 
gallery and chambers, whose walls 


| are covered with both Cufic and mo- 


cern Arabic inscriptions. Upon re- 
turning into the open air, I felt an 
to ascend the highest 
of these pyramids, and when I had 
reached the summit I fancied that 
I could reach the stars with my 
fingers. 1 continued here during 
the whole ofthe night; it was one 


| of the most delightfal I had ever ex- 


perienced, while forty centuries lay 
The 


ascending above the horizon‘with a 
splendour and majesty such as‘ho 
artist or poethas ever yet coriceived: 
Fram this elevation I wrotelettérsto 
yourself, to Benvenuto, Dionigi, Mor- 
2% 
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ghen, Cardinal Gonsalvi, the Cheva- 
lier FossOmbroni, and many other 
distinguished individuals of my na- 
tive country. 

“From the pyramidsI returned 
again to Cairo, whence I directed 
my course towards Asia; then it 
was, that as I saw the fertile and 
well cultivated plains of Egypt gra- 
dually retreating from my view, I 


called to mind the account sent by | 
Amru to Omar, who had required of 


him some description of these coun- 
tries: ‘Imagine to yourself, O Prince 
ofthe Faithful,’ says he, ‘an im- 
mense dry and sterile plain, divided 
by a mighty river.’ Along the course 
of this stream run twochains of hills, 
fertilized by the current, to which 
heaven seems to have imparted a 
peculiarly beneficent virtue. 

** In the city of Tiberias, whose 
waters I analysed,resides the worthy 
Rapheal Picciotto,Austrian Consul. 
General in Syria, and I cannot for- 
bear remarking to you, my _illustri- 
ous friend, that among fhe Jews re- 
siding in all quarters of the globe, 
particularly those of Asiaand Africa, 


there prevails a feeling which leads | 


them to choose to terminate their 
days in the territory which their fore- 
fathers once cultivated with the sweat 
of their brow. They are early initiat- 
od into this attachmenttowards what 
they consider to be their home; and 
it is affecting to behold the aged 
Israelite land on the coast of Pales- 
tine, and, supported by the arms of 


his equally venerable consort, com- | 


mence with the sighs of hope the 


last pilgrimage which is to conduct | 


his wearied frame to repose in the 
tomb where his fathers sleep. 

* Continuing my journey along the 
coast of Phocnicia, I could with dif- 


ficulty restrain my impatience as I | 


approached a wretched cliff, where, 
in the midst of sand and waves, was 


situated the once mighty Mistress of | 
The Greek Archbishop, | 
| travels. 


the Ocean. 
Melchita Don Cirillo Debbas,receiy- 
ed me very cordially at his house, 


‘avels in Eqypt. 


it, but my entire revenue, namely, 
that arising from the archbishopric 
of Tyrus,does not amount to more 
than two hundred scudi, and the half 
of this income is expended in reliey- 
ing the poor of my diocese. Besides 
| being their spiritual, I am also their 
| temporal physician, and supply them 
| with medicines gratuitously. The 
| other prelates who live upon the 
mountains, are more secure than 
| myself, yet I esteem myself happier, 
| Since I participate with my flock in 
| every event of sorrow or of joy.’ 
“Lady Esther Stanhope, whose 
| singular manner of life has attracted 
| the notice both of Europe and Asia, 
| livesin the vicinity of Sidon,at a lit- 
} tle place called Araba, and still per- 
sists in her determination not to re- 
| ceive any European visitors. 
| travelled quite over Mount Li- 
banon, which contains so many hills 
| within itself, that it might well be 
termed a kingdom, and upon Mount 
| Carmel I collected an innumerable 
quantity of petrified shell fish and fruit 
* At Balbec I seemed again to be- 
| hold Thebes transported to Syria. 
An entire volume would hardly suf- 
fice to describe adequately the Tem- 
ple of the Sun: among other ob- 
jects one meets with, still standing, 
six columns 71 fect high, and 21 feet 
jeight inches in diameter; while 
among the blocks of granite are 
| three extending 175 feet. Another 
is 69 feet two inches lony, by 12 10” 
broad, and 15/3" thick. You alone, 
my friend, are worthy to decide whe- 
ther these stupendous fragments are 
the workmanship of human hands. 
What shall 1 say to you of Palinyra, 
| the view of which kindles the mind 
even to enthusiasm, There are even 
still remaining about thirty towers, 
the Temple of the Sun, and 300 co- 
| lumns, which stand on the sandy 
| plain, the monuments of that great 
city. I purpose giving an ample ac- 
count of this in the journal of my 
Lhere again engraved the 
word Ilia in the marble; and recol- 


and setting before me on the floor a | leeting your illustrious name, which 


frugal meal, said, ‘ I receive you | 


with all the simplicity with which | 


has continually animated me during 
my labours and researches, I added, 


the apostles were. wont to entertaifi| Frediani stima degne le rovine di Pal- 


their guests, and bid you heartily 
welcome to this scanty repast, which 
T daily partake with the stranger. 
Had I more I would frecly bestow 


myra del genio del divino Canove. 

““ Thus within the space of fifteen 
months, and during ajourney of 7000 
miles, { had crossed the Mediterra- 
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nean, travelled through Misraim, 
Nubia, Kedar, Idumza, the country 
of the Philistines, Judwa, Samaria, 
Galilee, Phoenicia,Cxlosyria, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia ; had viewed the 
Sea of Pentapolis; bad drank of the 
waters of the Sea ot Tiberias, like- 
wise of those of the Nile, the Jordan, 
the Orontes, and the Euphrates ; had 
ascended the Pyramids, and the 
Mounts Sion, Garazim, Tabor, Li- 
banon, and Carmel; had reposed 
among the tombs of Thebes, at the 
cataracts of Nubia, and trodden on 
the dust of Memphis, Heliopolis, As- 
calon, Tyre,Sidon, Balbec, Palmyra, 
Samaria, and Jerusalem! Itwould 
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and ballads, published at about a 
half-penny, or one penny each, sold 
at the immense price of eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven pounds! 
Temple at Vienna.—The Emperor 
of Austria has given orders for the 
building of a Temple at Vienna, 
which is to bein every respect a 
copy of the celebrated temple of 
Theseus at Athens. The famous 
group of Theseus, by Canova, is to 
be placed in this temple. 
Agriculture.—Fatting oxen with 
raw potatoes has of late been attend- 
ing with great success in the coun- 
ties of Kent and Norfolk. ‘They gra- 
dually become fond of them, and 
thrive rapidly. The cattle should 








be indeed a glorious thing should 
posterity read the name of Canova 
in Egypt, in Syria, and in Palmyra; 
yet the best wish that an Italian can 
express, is, that the generations to 
come may read Canova in Italy, Ca- 


nova at Rome, Canova on the shores | 


of the Tiber.” 


VARIETIES. 
Bibliomanianism.—At the sale of 
Mr. Bindley’s library, in Pall-Mall, 
a collection of single-sheet poems 
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be in a thriving condition when put 
| on potatoes, as, if lean, they will 
yield a poor profit. No water should 
be given, when the animals are en- 
| tirely on potatoes. The potatoes 
need not be cut, and itis unneces- 
sary towashthem. One acre of fair 
potatoes will fatten two beasts. It 
is not recommended to give pota- 
toes to milch cows; mangel-wur- 
wurzel will suit them better, by ins 
| creasing the quantity of milk, the 
| quality of which will not be injured, 


TRY. 





YOUTH. 


How beantiful the scenes of youth 
Awaken to the mind ! 
Scenes, like the summer ocean smooth, 
Serener—fairer far, than Truth 
On earth shall ever find ! 


Time is a tyraut;—months and years : 
Pass onward like the sea, that leaves j 
A solitary isle, which rears } 
Its passive bosom, and appears j 
Between the rolling waves. 
In life there is no second spring— 
The past is gone—for ever gone ! 
We cannot check a moment's wing— | 
Pierce through futurity—or bring 
The heart its vanished tone ! 


Resplendent as a summer sky, | 
When dav-light liners in the west, | 

To Retiospection’s loving eye, 

The blooming fields of childhood lie, 
By Fancy’s finger drest. 

| A greener foliage decks the crove— 

A brighter tint pervades the flower— 


More azure seems the heaven a bove— 
rhe eartha very bower ot love, 
And man within that bower ! 
And ever. when the storms of Fate 
Come darkening o’er the star of life, 
We backward turn to renovate 
Our thoughts with freshness, and create 
An antidote to strife. 


Thus dead and silent are the strings, 
As legends say, of Memnon’s lyre ; 

Till, from the orient, Phebus flings 

His smiles of gdlden light, and brings 
Lite, harmony, and fire ! 





A SEA-SIDE REVERIE. 
“The voices of tue dead and songs ef uther days."* 
Icher. 
Is there a place where the souls ot the 
just, 
-Forsaking mortality’s loathsome dust, 
In purity rest till that awful day 
When this sorrowing world shall pass 
away? 
When after tiis short life’s terrible close, 
And after death's icy aud dark repose, 
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Phe good and the guilty that tramp shal; 
hear— 

A summons of jov, or a sound of fear— 

That last lond trump, whose awakening 


call 
Shall proclaim the eternal doom of all ? 


[s there a place where the spirits of bliss 

Can look down on a world so sad as this? 

Where, with purest love, they behold the 
worth 

Of the faithful hearts whom they !efi on 
earth ? , 

Or can the soul's intellectnal flame 

Lie torpid and cold with man’s mortal 
frame, 

Like that in corruption’s arms to await, 

Au endless pain, or a happier state ? 

Can the mind of man, the immortal soul, 

Which on earth seems bounding from 
earth's control 

Cah that spirit by death to flesh be 


linked, 

Allits ardour quenched, and its hope 
extimet: 

Oh, no! there's a bright and a blissful 
sphere, 

Where it soars when freed from its bond- | 
age here ; 

And it soothes the mourner’s heart to 
think, 


While in tears he bends o'er the cold 
grave’s brink—— 

Tt soothes his sorrowing heart to know, 

Though ee form be loved may moulder 

ow 

The spirit he ioved—the immortal part 

‘The truth, and the love, and the good- 
ness ot heart, 

And the faith which raises the mind to 
God-- 

These never can rest in death's dark 


a ie: 

And thongh mortal eyes cannot pierce 
the gloom, 

The mysterions realms beyond the tomb, 

‘Though we know too well, that when lite 
is oer 

The loved ones depart, and are seen no 
more— } 

Yet we feel—and there's comfort in fee! 
ing thus— 

They live, thongh unheard and unseen 
by us ; 

And we think, thongh freed ftom all 
earthly ill, i 

They hover in pity around us still. 

Oh! who that has roved by the pale 
moon's light, 

In the deep repose of a summer's night— | 

When the gray mist rests on the meadows | 


green, 
And the distant mountains are dimly 
seen — 
When the sea iu its rage resounds no 
more, 
But in murmuring whispers seeks the | 
shore, j 
As calm, as if ever at rest, it flows— | 


The faithless calm of a lion’s repose— 

When the tranquil wind is so soft and 
weak, 

Tiat there's warmth inthe breeze that 
fans your cheek— 





vel; We 


When vothing is heard but the sea-bi’ 
' note, i 
| Or alively song from a fisherman’s bon 
} Or the rills which, gushing throngh arch. 
i ing caves, 
| At intervals drip in the dark blue wayes— 
| Oh! — that bas roved ina night like 
this, 
And thought of the phantoms of boyish 
bliss— y 
When every thought must have canseds 
sigh, 
| And a burning tear for days gone by~ 
Oh ! who has not gazed on the clear sky 
i then, . 
| With thonghts never uttered, thoneh 
} felt by men, r 
Til his heart was sad, and his eyes were 


dim, 

And the scenes of this world were lost 
to him; 

And, unaided by sight, he seemed to 
view 

Realms deep in the shy’s dark beautifn} 
bine— 

| Reaims brighter than all he had thought 

} most bright— 

Delightful, cxeeeding this world’s de. 
ight; 

With all that his youth thought purest 
and best, 

Made purer and better—by angels blest. 


With feelings like these, I have often 
stood 

Near the ocean, in night's calm solitude, 

And gazed trom the beach and its soun)- 
ing surge, 

To the misty horizon’s utmost verge, 

Where one softened tint is perceived 
alone, 

And water and sky seem to melt in one; 

; Aud then, while the tremulous moon- 

| beams shine 

| On the waves, in a dazzling and golden 


i line, 
| Which, nnquenched and glowing. ap- 
pears to glide 
Like a mre stream through the darker 
tute : 
Then, whilst on the waters I mutely gaze, 
[ think of the pleasures of other days- 
And the faces and forms so sadly dear— 
And the words | heard, but uo more can 


hear— 

And the tales that can never again be 
told— 

And the pressnre of hands that now are 
cold ;— 


Tis then we encourage the fond belief, 

That those whom we grieve tor behold 
our grict— 

‘That from them we receive the Hope, 
which takes 

The severest paug from a heart that 


aches ; 

And when we remember that they are 
blest, sil 

And that we are in sorrow, we feel ‘tis 
best 

To follow their steps in Death's awful 
track, 

Without one selfish wish to call them 


ba 
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